A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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And then he added, inwardly, “I think I 
am not wanted here“any longer. Walter will settle 
down more comfortably without my help. And 
though these family transports are very touching to 
all concerned, they are carried on better, I dare 
say, in the absence of outsiders.” 

And so, with commendable consideration, Tincroft 
quietly withdrew himself from the kitchen at Low 
Beech. We shall imitate his example, and accom- 
pany him on his way to the Manor House, where 
he felt sure of a hospitable weleome from Mr. 
Richard Grigson, in the character of an uninvited 
guest. 

For he and Walter, without giving notice of their 
intention, had travelled straight from Tincroft Ilouse 
to London by the Trotbury coach ; and thence on and 
on by the old Tally-ho, not yet discarded, though the 
railway era had commenced, till they reached the little 
town where, so many years ago, John had alighted 
from the same public conveyance to make his first 
entrance on enchanted ground. In the best inn’s 
best room they had rested awhile and refreshed 
themselves after the fatigues of the journey, and then 
had taken a post-chaise to convey them to their desti- 
nation. ‘This last-mentioned time-honoured vehicle 
was now deposited in the stable-yard of the White 
Tart, formerly so well known to, and acquainted 
with, poor Mark Wilson; while its pair of hacks 
were munching corn in the stable, and the yellow- 
jacketed, many-buttoned, and jack-booted postilion 
was partaking of creature comforts in the tap-room, 
and awaiting further orders. For John had had 


tion. 


forethought enough to retain for Walter and himself 
a way of retreat, supposing the doors both of Low 
Beech and the Manor House should be respectively 
closed against them. 


“T have no doubt Mr. Richard will make me 
welcome, though, for an hour or two, at all events,” 
thought John, as he stole away; “and then I'll 
come back and see what else is to be done.” 

Revolving these thoughts in his mind, John walked 
on, not sorry, perhaps, to find himself alone amid 
the scenes which, so many years before, were preg- 
nant with such important consequences to himself, 
and not to himself alone. 

He could think of these things calmly now—more 
calmly, and thankfully too, perhaps, than he could 
have thought them over, say a year ago. For, after 
all, his infatuation and folly of that back-dated 
period had been so overruled as to have turned out 
—well, to say the least of it—better than might have 
been expected; and much better than he had de- 
served. He himself had not been unhappy in his 
married life—in any part of it, except when, now and 
then, it had occurred to him that poor Sarah would 
have done better in many another position than that 
of mistress of Tincroft louse. But now this feeling 
was removed. It had taken a long time to do; but 
he had hoped on and hoped ever, and he had won his 
wife’s love at last; not her respect and reverence, for 
these he had always had, but her right down, real 
hearty affection. He was as sure of this now as he 
was of his own existence. And with this new-found 
affection had come such a brightening up of the 
whole moral atmosphere surrounding his married life 
that ho could afford to smile at the folly of his young 
days at High Beech farm and thereanent. And oh, 
how thankful he felt—how increasingly thankful— 
for his determination then, that though he had played 
tho fool, he would net act the knave! 
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He could. think calmly, and quietly tou, «f those 
past scenes of his history, even so far as his 
friend (friend now, but once seli-constituted riya] 
Walter Wilson was concerned. For he had had 
more than one long and confidential conference with 
Walter respecting those past passages in their several 
histories which had led to such important results, 
And the full persuasion on the minds of both was 
that Walter had been happier in his whole life than he 
might have been had the course of his first love run 
ever so smoothly. He had, at any rate, prospered in 
the world, though to what extent John was ignorant; 
he had lived the kind of life that best suited him ; 
and he had been happy in a marriage union which 
had also and above all, as John hoped, introduced 
him to a higher and more enduring happiness than 
anything on earthcanimpart. True, he had suffered 
bereavement, but this was a contingency from which 
no condition in life is exempt; and he had come 
home in ill health, perhaps to die; but John did not 
think this event was near at hand, because he was 
determiued not to believe it. ‘‘Doctors are as often 
wrong as right,” quoth he to himself, ‘‘and there is 
life and health aud comfort in store for Walter 
Wilson yet. He has picked up famously siuce he 
has been in England, and we shall bring him round 
again, no fear, God helping us,” said he, joyfully. 

And so John Tincroft went on weaving his fancies 
so industriously that he lost himself in his reveries, 
till, without knowing it, he instinctively entered 
the precincts of the Manor House, and was approach- 
ing its hospitable doors. Then, all at once, a loud 
joyous shout of surprise rang in his ears; and before 
he had quite recovered his senses, he found himself 
clapped on the shoulder, hugged by the arm, and 
otherwise pleasantly assaulted, not by Richard Grigson 
alone, but by his old friend Tom ; while close by there 
stood young Tom also, with whom John had made 
some acquaintance on one of those flying visits to 
Tincroft slouse of which I have spoken in a previous 
chapter. 

‘“Why, Tom, my dear friend, who would have 
thought of finding you here?” gasped John, when a 
hand-shaking all round had been performed. 

‘“‘Well, there’s nothing wonderful in that, is 
there?” said the senior Tom, laughing; ‘nothing 
strange in my liking to see the old place now and 
then, eh? Dick and I have not quarrelled, have we?” 

‘No, no, of course not. But for all that, it is an 
unexpected pleasure to meet you when I should have 
thought you were two hundred miles away, on the 
banks of the Thames.” 

‘“Where you never came to find me at home,” put 
in Tom. ‘And don’t you think it is quite as un- 
expected a pleasure to me—and Dick too—to meet 
you here, when we might have thought you to be 
three hundred miles away? You see, the odds were 
against your being here, after all,’ added Tom 
Grigson. ‘But how I came here is easily explained. 
I got hipped and fagged with business, and young 
Tom here wanted a run, he thought, and so we have 
been quartering ourselves on Dick for a week or two, 
leaving Kate and the girls to keep house while we 
are away.” 

‘But room enough for you, and half-a-dozen more 
like you, if they could be found, John,” added 
Richard Grigson, once more clapping Tincroft on the 
shoulder. ‘‘And you are come to stay with me, of 
course—a month at least. But why didn’t you bring 





Mrs. Tincroft with you? And where’s your luggage? 
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But, never mind; we'll talk all about that when we | 


et indoors; and Tom, young rascal, you run in and 
tell Mrs. Harris (my old housekeeper is dead, but I 
have got another, pretty nearly as old, and almost as 
good as she was when you knew her, Tincroft””—this 
by way of parenthesis) —“ tell her, Tom, to get lunch 
out at once; for here’s a poor half-starved loon come 
toeat us out of houso and home.” 
And so exit young Tom. 
“And now that young fellow is gone,” continued 


Mr. Richard, in another tone, ‘“‘tell us all about it, 


dear friend—that is, if speaking will relieve you. 
What is tho matter? For I am afraid there is some- 
thing on your mind; you look so serious.” 


“DoI,” said John, smiling; ‘‘ then my looks are | 


false witnesses, if you mean by something on my 
nind, something unpleasant. 
errand here is rather pleasant than otherwise.” 
then he went on to tell, what I have already told, 
about Walter’s return to England, and of his having 


been persuaded by him (John) and Walter’s cousin | 


to pay a visit of reconciliation to his old home. 
“And I have just left hin at Low Beech,” con- 
tinued ‘Tincroft. “I thought it best to leave them 


when the ground was cleared. And, to tell the truth, | 


Ithought perhaps you would take me in for a night 
or two, Mr. Richard.” 

“A night or two! Ay, a month or two, if that’s 
al. But you tell us strange news. And you have 
kept it all to yourself, all this while.” 


“Tshould have written,”’ said John, ‘‘but Walter | 


didn’t want it known that he had come back till he 


didn’t care to do.” 

“Ah well, that’s all right. 
thing that you have to do is to go in and make 
yourself comfortable. And the next will be to send 
= to the White Hart and get your luggage up 

ere— 

“There’s only a carpet bag of mine, and another of 
Walter Wilson’s,” said John. 

“Well, we will get them up here; and then if the 
prodigal son has not received a proper sort of 
velcome at home, we’ll have him u Sas too.” 

And so walking on as they talked in this fashion, 
John Tincroft and his two old friends entered the 
house. And after this, all was done as had been 
thus hastily sketched—the post-chaise was sent back 
empty ; the luggage was removed, first to the Manor 
House, and then, later in the day, Walter’s portion 
of it was sent to the farm, John having ascertained, 
by ocular and oral demonstration, that Walter had 
been received with kindness, and that he had made 
up his mind to stay, for a few days at least, at his 
dld home. 


CHAPTER LIV.—‘‘ WHAT WE CALL PUMPING.” 


Joun truly declared, in further conversation with 
his friends at the Manor House, that he was not at 
ill aware of the extent of Walter’s possessions; for 
mall their intercourse, the returned emigrant had 
avoided entering upon that question, except by saying 
that he had enough to enable him to pay his way, he 
hoped; and to leave a little something behind for his 


(aughter when he was gone. Our friend was rather 
Surprised, therefore, when Tom Grigson repeated to 


7“ what he had heard the year before, of Walter 
ilson, 





| Brooks did, are apt to crack up one another. 


lor the truth is my | 
And | 





“T am afraid your informant was drawing the long 
bow a little,” said John ; ‘‘for there’s no appearance 
of that state of affairs about my wife’s cousin. O/ 
course, being a farmer out there, as he was, he had 
his land and stock, and all that sort of thing. But 
from what he tells me, land and stock doesn’t fetch 
much money in that part of the world when it comes 
to be sold. And it was nothing but a rough sort of 
log-house they lived in up to the time of their coming 
away.” 

“‘T dare say you aro right,” said Tom. ‘ Those 
fellows who come home for a spree, or for business, as 
And 
it doesn’t matter to us whether Wilson is rich or 
poor, does it?” 

“Not a bit,” said John; ‘only if he has got 
enough to start himself in somo sort of way, when he 
gets well enough to attend to business, it will be a 


good thing. Andif not, why, I must lend him a 


helping hand.” 

“You had better take care what you are about, 
though,” said Richard Grigson. ‘‘I have nothing to 
say about Walter Wilson, for I know nothing about 
him more than I knew twenty years ago; and he was 
a fine, straightforward enough young fellow then, 
only more than a little pig-headed. But about the 


| Wilsons generally—well, they know how to get 
_ their penny-worth for their penny. 


I am speaking 
of Walter’s father and brothers, mind; not of Walter 
himself.” 

Now this conversation, and the further insight 


| into character that it gives, will, perhaps, partly 
had made up his mind what todo. So I couldn’t very | 
well write without making a secret of it, which I | 


account for a certain anxiety which evinced itself in 
Matthew Wilson a day or two afterwards, when ho 


| made it his business to call upon our friend Tincroft 
And now the first | 


at the Manor House. In those two or three days John, 
with commendable delicacy, had abstained from in- 
truding himself upon the family at Low Beech, 
excepting so far as to be assured that his friend - 
Walter was comfortably domiciled in his old home, 
and had all the attentions paid him that wero ren- 
dered necessary by his state of health, or rathor of 
unhealth, He knew, too, that there had been 
meetings between Walter and his brothers, both at 
their own homes and at a family gathering at Low 
Beech, to which even the offending George had been 
admitted, where, if not the fatted calf, several plump 
fowls were duly sacrificed in honour of the re-union. 
All this John knew, but he was not exactly prepared 
for the visit he received one day, when the following 
colloquy, or something like it, took,place. 

‘‘You keep yourself pretty much to yourself, 
Mr. Tincroft,”’ said the farmer, when he had ensconced 
himself in the old arm-chair in Mr. Richard’s library, 
of which John had naturally taken possession for the 
time being, and in which he had free range. 

“Oh! I knew Walter was in good hands,” said 
John. ‘He has his mother and sister to look after 
him; and he must have a great deal to talk about 
with you all; and—and, in short—I didn’t wish to 
intrude.” 

‘No intrusion at all, Mr. Tincroft; it wouldn’t 
have been any intrusion. Arn’t we a sort of relations? 
It’s your wife’s—Sarah’s—uncle I am, you know.” 

“ True,” replied John; ‘and if I thought it would 
have been any pleasure or gratification, I would havo 
called oftener. But I didn’t know, you see; and 
under the circumstances, you understand, I felt con- 
vinced you would prefer having Walter’s company 
alone.” 

x 2 
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‘‘Ah! well; I have nothing to say against that, 
nor against having Walter’s company. But we are 
relations, you know; and wife and I have been saying 
that we think it odd that you should fight shy of us.” 

‘‘Tam sorry, I am sure, Mr. Wilson, that you 
should think so of me. I only thought it would be 
more agreeable to you—” 

“Yes, yes, no doubt. ButI was going on to say 
that we should have been uncommon pleased if 
Sarah—that’s Mrs. Tincroft, you know—had kept up 
knowledge of us, as one may say. She has never 
been near the old place since she left it, twenty years 
ago. There’s no offence, sir, in minding you of it, I 
hope.” 

‘‘Q dear; none at all,” said John, one of whose 
harmless peculiarities it was never to take offence if 
he could avoid it. ‘‘ But there were circumstances, 
you know, sir, which would, perhaps, have made it a 
little awkward to my dear wife’—John said this 
with unction, and repeated it—‘‘to my dear wife, 
in revisiting the scenes of her younger days.” 

‘« Possible,” said the old farmer; ‘‘ but we ought to 
forget and forgive, youknow, sir. And, for my part, 
I have long ago forgiven that four hundred pounds 
that brother Mark robbed me of, as one may say ; 
for I never got a penny of it back. But I didn’t 
come to speak about that, Mr. Tincroft. I most 
wanted to say to you we are relations and friends, 
arn’t we? And whenI say friends, ’tis friends I 
mean,” added Matthew, with a knowing nod. 

“Truly I hope so, sir,” said John, wondering 
whereunto all this preamble was to tend. 

‘‘And now,” continued farmer Matthew, in a 
lower tone, and looking round to make sure that the 
door was fast closed against hypothetical listeners,— 
“‘T reckon Walter has told you all, hasn’t he?” 

‘All what, Mr. Wilson?”’ 

‘‘ All about himself, and whether he has come 
home empty-handed, or full. You understand.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ said John, rather reservedly ; 
‘“‘T should think that your son is more likely to have 
taken you than me into his confidence.” 

‘Ah, but he hasn’t,” returned Matthew, ‘‘I tried 
to get it out of him, too. But when I happened to 
say to him, ‘I reckon you have come home with 
your pocket pretty well lined,’ he drew in his horns, 
and said he supposed he had got enough to last him 
as long as he lived. So I thought, maybe, you 
could tell me a little about it.” 

John did not reply, and the old man went on. 

‘* You see, ’tis likely that Walter won’t last long ; 
he may, and he mayn’t. But say, suppose he 
shouldn’t—and he looks mortal bad at times—there’s 
his girl that he has brought over with him. Now, 
she’s kith and kin to me and my dame—there’s no 
denying it. And say that there’s something to come 
to her afterwards, why, I reckon I am the proper 
one to look after it. You see that, Mr. Tincroft?” 

‘* Yes, I see, I see,”’ said John, shutting his eyes 
notwithstanding, which he sometimes did when he 
had a hard problem to solve. 

‘‘And as I thought, and so did my dame, that 
mayhap you could give us a little insight into it.” 

‘Look you, Mr. Wilson,” responded John, who 
had by this time opened his eyes again, the problem 
being solved ; ‘‘ your son and my friend Walter may 
be as rich as Croesus, for anything I know to the 
contrary.” 

‘* Croesus ? 
Hall, I didn’t think you knew him. 


Oh, you mean old Creasy of Rick 


Well, to be 
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sure, people said he was rich; but when he died they 
found out their mistake, just as I always said they 
would,’ said old Matthew. 

‘‘ Well,” continued John, despairingly, “ your son 
may be as rich as old Creasy was thought to be, or as 
poor as Lazarus; but all I can say is, I know very 
little about his circumstances. And it strikes me— 
does it not you, Mr. Wilson?—that Walter is the 
proper person to speak to on the subject.” 

Manifestly Matthew did not think so. At any rate, 
he went on, ‘‘ I am a plain man, Mr. Tincroft, and 
have worked hard all my life—so has my dame—to 
get together’ what little there is to keep us going, 
and against a rainy day, maybe. We have got other 
boys, too, besides Walter, though one of them has not 
behaved as he ought to have done; he did me out 
of High Beech, George did—or his wife did, by 
putting him up to it, as my mistress says; but any 
way, it was done by him. And then there’s Eliza- 
beth, and she not married, and not likely to be. You 
understand what I mean, Mr. Tincroft?”’ 

John didn’t understand; and he hinted as much. 

‘Why, arn’t they all on my hands, more or less, 
Mr. Tincroft?’’ said the old farmer; ‘‘and what I 
mean is, that if Walter is come home well-to-do, well 
and good; but if he isn’t, it doesn’t stand to reason 
that I should have the keeping of him and his gil, 
and he not fit to do a day’s turn, and perhaps not 
likely to be.” 

‘‘ And you wish me—let us understand one another, 
Mr. Wilson—you wish me to furnish you with infor- 
mation which your son withholds?”’ John said this 
with a quickened pulse, and a slight colour on his 
cheek, I dare say; but otherwise he kept his temper, 
and spoke quietly and calmly. 

‘It would be only friendly in you to speak the 
word, if you can,”’ said old Matthew. 

“Then I am very glad that I cannot. But thero 
are a few words I should like to say, Mr. Wilson; 
and then we had better close our conference, on this 
subject at least. You are anxious, and naturally so, 
I dare say, to avoid having fresh and unexpected 
expenses cast upon you.” 

‘“‘Being getting old, you see, Mr. Tincroft ; and 
having enough to do, so to speak, in holding my own,” 
said the farmer, insinuatingly. 

‘“‘Yes, exactly so. Well, then, let mo tell you in 
confidence, if you prefer it, or otherwise, as you 
please, that I am ready and willing to take all care 
and responsibility off your hands. Your son has 
done me the honour and pleasure of making my house 
his home. It will be his home as long as he pleases, 
and I hope until he gets well again. When he does, 
it will be time enough to know what his prospects 
are and what will be best for him to do; and as far 
as I can, I shall help him if he needs help.” 

“ That’s very good of you to say so, Mr. Tincroft,” 
interposed the old farmer, brightening up. 

‘‘ Until then,” continued John, without heeding the 
interruption, ‘I will promise on my wife’s part as well 
as my own, that he shall have all possible care 
bestowed upon him. But if it should be otherwise 
ordained, and what you seem to anticipate should 
come to pass, I promise you that your orphan grand- 
daughter shall have a home, as long as she needs 
one. I say this to set your mind at rest, Mr. Wilson; 
and now we will drop the subject if you please.” 

‘‘ But no offence, I hope, Mr. Tincroft?” 

‘No offence at all, sir,” said John, shaking hands 


with Matthew, as he escorted him to the door. 
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CHAPTER LV.—DR. RIPPON’S SELECTION. 


Joun had other and more satisfactory passages at 
this time at the Manor House than that jotted down 
in the foregoing chapter. And he had time for a 
good many conversations, private and confidential, or 
otherwise, as the case might be, seeing that his visit 
was prolonged day after day while waiting Walter’s 
pleasure to return. 

The truth is, old Matthew Wilson had gone away 
from his conference with Tincroft very considerably 
puzzled. Like all crafty and designing people, he 
suspected everybody with whom he had to do of 
being crafty and designing; and that John was 
disinterested in his kindness to Walter never entered 
his thoughts. 

“He knows more than he chooses to tell,” the 
close-fisted, money-loving man argued. ‘ He has 
found out that Walter has got money, and he means 
tohave as much of it as he can get; and ’tis my 
duty to take care that he doesn’t get it. At all 
events, ifit is worth his while to keep Walter and his 
girl at free quarters, it would be worth my while.” 

Saying this to himself at first, and afterwards to 
his dame, increased kindness was, for a little while, 
shown to the invalid who, in the first flush of the 
above evanescent conclusions, was so strongly urged 
to prolong his stay at Low Beech, that he consented, 
the more readily, perhaps, that the air of his native 
place seemed to infuse a little fresh strength into 
him. 

John, all this while, was pleasantly enough occu- 
pied at the Manor House, contenting himself with 
occasionally looking in at the farm, to keep up the 
friendly intercourse which had been asked for. Tom 
and he were often together now ; and in the fulness 
of his heart-gladness, John spoke of the new-found 
joy of his home. 

“T always knewI was betteroff than I ever deserved 
tobe, Tom; butI didn’t know till of late whata treasure 
Thad always had in my possession.” It was in this 
way John putit. ‘ You know, my dear fellow,’’ said 
he, “I was never like other young men—you, for in- 
stance. I had never known anything of the pleasures 
of home and domestic life, so no wonder I went 
blundering on. At least, that’s the only excuse I can 
make for myself. And then, you see, without intend- 
ing it, what mischief I got into! And I can’t help 
feeling every day that if I had been made to smart 
ever so much for my folly it would have been no 
more than I deserved. And instead of that, Tom, 
oly think what a blessing I have had all along, and 
without knowing, too—that is, without knowing its 
full value. If it hadn’t been for my stupidity I 
should have found it out years and years ago, I am 
sure. But if it hadn’t been for dear Sarah herself, I 
shouldn’t have known it even now. 

“And think,” exclaimed John, as his admiring and 
amused college chum listened with praiseworthy 
gravity, thinking within himself that some people’s 
simplicity is greatly to be set above all the maxims 
of worldiy wit and wisdom ever enunciated, “think, 
lear Tom, what a happiness it is to me now to see 
that everything has turned out for the best, not to me 
only, I hope I am not quite so selfish as to think only 
of myself, but to others as well; and how things have 
been so brought about as that Walter and Sarah and 

are such friends. 

“It puts me in mind,” John went on enthusiasti- 
tally, “of one of the hymns in good old Mrs. Barry’s 
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hymn-book, Dr. Rippon’s Selection, you remember, 
that you used to laugh at me about.” 

“Did I, John? I am very sorry I ever did: but 
I never will laugh at you again,” said Tom, who 
was moved by John’s earnestness, so as almost to 
reverence him for his humble piety. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing, Tom. I never minded your 
laughing, dear friend. 1 do many things that are fit 
only to be laughed at, I know. But that hymn, I 
often think of it, Tom. It begins— 


‘Through all the various shifting scene 
Of life’s mistaken ill or good ; 

Thy hand, O God, conducts unseen 
The beautiful vicissitude.’ 


And then there’s another,— 


‘Thy ways, O Lord, with wise design, 
Are framed upon Thy throne above, 

And every dark and boding line 
Meets in the centre of Thy love.’ 


‘« So beautiful because so true,’’ added John. 

** You seem to have got them by heart, dear John,”’ 
said Tom. 

“Yes,” said John quietly, ‘a good many of the 
hymns I have. The fact is, I have got good old Mrs. 
Barry’s hymn-book. She left it me as a legacy when 
she died, about six years ago. She thought of mo as 
poor little Josiah Tincroft’s only child, the last of 
the Tincrofts, she said, and told her son (the college- 
scout, you remember) to send it to me, with her love, 
which he did.” 


OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 
EXCURSION IT. 


WITH THE MICROSCOPISTS : IN THE DOCK. 


Tue shipping-docks of our great seaports might 
seem at first sight a queer place of resort for a field- 
naturalists’ club. Of all places in which the Londoner 
especially might be expected to be found enjoying 
his Saturday half-holiday with nature, after a week 
of warehouse or office life, the docks would be the 
last in which people generally would look for him. 
True it is that we Londoners, or at least such of us 
as delight—- 
‘* To pore for an hour 


O’cr a weed or a flower, 
Or the slugs that come creeping forth after a shower,” 


are sometimes straitened for opportunities for 
naturalising, and are put to shifts and expedients 
which our happy provincial brethren know but little 
of. Like our fellow-naturalists in Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and other large cities, the precious daylight 
hours which the rural collector is using to advantage 
are too often consumed by us in travelling from the 
City homewards, and thus we learn to appreciate 
collecting grounds which are comparatively near to 
London. But whether on this particular Saturday 
afternoon we choose the docks for their local con- 
venience, or because they may have a rich and varied 
fauna of their own to reward us, let our narrativo 
now proceed to tell. 

We muster our forces at the Royal Exchange. Our 
destination is, not the London, or St. Katherine’s, or 
West India Docks, but the more easterly Victoria 
Docks. This time our expedition is solely for micro- 
scopical purposes. Microscopy, which is, perhaps, 
the pursuit most popular with the London field clubs, 
takes its turn on our summer programme with 
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hotany, geology, entomology, and the search for land, 
fresh-water, and estuarine shells. That great society 
of London microscopists, ‘‘ The Quekett’’ (nearly 
600 strong), contributes to our party a large contin- 
gent of members, equipped alike for flood and field. 
‘The Quekett,” it should be said, may claim to have 
discovered Victoria Docks for the purposes of the 
naturalist. 

The departure station for Victoria Docks is at 
Fenchurch Street. Here every Saturday afternoon 
at two o’clock is a vast crowd of would-be excur- 
sionists struggling for tickets to Epping Forest and 
other holiday and rural resorts east of London. Our 
party is here reinforced from the great silk-house in 
Old ’Change, and the equally great hosiery-house in 
Wood Street. ‘Tickets for fifty-five, Victoria 
Docks!” shouts our treasurer, who has gradually 
fought his way to the booking-office, and so spared 
fifty-four of us a similar contest. We are then forced 
onwards, as through a narrow-necked bottle, until 
wo pass two policemen, who are acting as filters and 
strainers of the human current. The railway 
carriages are then successfully stormed and we are at 
length scudding along upon the smoky horizon of 
red roofs and chimney-pots which stretches past 
Shadwell, Stepney, and Limehouse. 

We alight at the Tidal Basin, Victoria Docks. A 
vast lake of brackish water stretches before us. In 
it lie ensconced the aquatic game we are in search of. 
Ships from all parts of the world have brought 
hither strange and beautiful forms of life which we 
should look for in vain in our familiar fresh-water 
ponds and rivers around London. The keel and | 
sides of that New Zealand ship, covered with 
barnacles and water-weeds, those mahogany logs | 
from Honduras, yonder rafts of timber just arrived | 
from the St. Lawrence, the Baltic, and the Ganges, 
will well reward the naturalist. We accordingly | 
prepare for action. Leathern cases and satchels are 
rapidly opened, and rows of vials and larger glass 
bottles are revealed. Copper spoons with scTow | 
clamps are fastened to the ends of walking-sticks, and 
lenses are searched for. | 

Jumping down from the quay on to this raft of | 
timber, we search the under-side for any aquatic | 
plant-like growth that may be attached. Almost | 
simultaneously, half-a-dozen of us shout out the | 
name of tho chief treasure the Victoria Docks yield | 
to the naturalist. This is it; and it is actually an 
animal, a predaceous animal too, in spite of its plant- 
like appearance ! 

This curious crest-bearing zoophyte is known as 
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CLUB. 

Cordylophora. It belongs, as might be suspected, to 
the hydra family. It feeds upon the minute animal- 
cules which inhabit the surrounding water, and which 
its tentacles enable it to procure. It has a distinct 
and permanent mouth opening directly into the body 
cavity, which serves as a digestive cavity as well, 
there being no intermediate alimentary tube. Like 
the little stinging hydra we find in the Hampstead 
ponds, it possesses a remarkable power of shrinking 
and extending its tentacles. At times these tentacles 
are so much extended as greatly to exceed the entire 
body in length. The polypite is then a singularly 


| beautiful object to look at, for these organs float like 


gossamer-threads through the water, and wave to 
and fro with the slightest movement. 

Cordylophora is indeed a prize for us, and such a 
‘‘find”’ is enough of itself to make the microscopical 
reputation of the Victoria Docks. Fortunately the 
creature is very abundant, and the stock is not likely 
to be exhausted, even by the army of London 
naturalists. A visit any time’ between March and 
October has always rewarded us with specimens. 

Cordylophora was found on an old submerged boat 
in the Grand Canal, Dublin, by Professor Allman, 
now of Edinburgh, in the year 1853. It was sub- 
sequently found by a famous London naturalist, 
Dr. Bowerbank, upon imported timber in the Com- 
mercial Docks on the Thames. It is also said to 
have heen found in a fresh-water pond at Kensington. 

But, besides cordylophora, Victoria Docks contain 
some peculiar forms in aquatic life, which raise 
some interesting geographical questions in our party, 
as we stand bottling up our specimens upon the 
quay. Wait a moment, however, until we havo 
agreed about this mass of green gelatinous growth 
which is thrust before us, and which has just been 


‘taken from a wooden pier by the sido of the 


dock. It is actually a sponge, and is still alive! 
Think of us Londoners capturing a live sponge! 


Not upon a cruise in the Levant, but wpon a Saturday- 


holiday excursion to the Victoria Docks! Oursponge - 
is certainly not quite so large as the Turkey specimen 
we use in tho bath, but it is quite as genuine. As 
we hold it up for inspection, the investing jelly, or 
sarcode—the life-blood of the animal—begins to drip 
from it, so we soon place it safely in a bottle, sur- 
rounded by its native fluid. Even without a lens we 
ean detect the three distinct elements of its organiza- 
tion: 1. The sarcode before mentioned; 2. An 
internal skeleton of harder and brittler material; 
and 8. Multitudes of small yellowish seed-like bodies. 
The captor tells us that some of the finest specimens 
of fresh-water sponge ever obtained near the Thames, 
were got by Professor Williamson, r.r.s., from the 
huge posts supporting some of the gates of the 


London Docks. 


We return for a moment to the question of the 


| origin of the characteristic fauna of the Victoria Docks. 


Not only has the interesting zoophyte cordylophora heen 

found there, but a new mollusean animal, which is 
7 . . . 1 

also found in the Baltic, extending far up into that 


part of the sea where the water becomes almost fresh. 
| Hence the occurrence of the genus in the brackish ot 
| fresh water of Victoria Docks is not without parallel. 
| ‘It is an important subject for inquiry as to how the 
| fauna of the Victoria Docks augmented,” says the 


ANIMAL CAPTURED IN THE VICTORIA DOCKS BY OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ | 
CLUB (A COMPOUND ZOOPHYTF). 


Fig. 1.—Natural size. Fig. 2.—One of the individual polypites, show- 
jug the tentacles surrounding the mouth and three generative buds 
containing ova, 


leader of the Quekett Microscopical Club. ‘‘Is it 
the representative of an ancient marsh fauna, pre- 
senting in cordylophora and the peculiar mollusc 
before mentioned, an indication of the recession of the 
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sea? Has this molluse been introduced with ships 
and established itself, and has cordylophora (long since 
adapted to lake conditions) also been introduced since 
the time when the area was a marine one?” ‘Tho 
subject will perhaps be fully discussed in a paper by 
one of our party, ata Friday night meeting of the 
Quekett Club. These geographical questions give a 
wonderful relish to our excursions. 

Victoria Docks swarm with plants and animals in- 
teresting to the naturalist. Were we to name all 
the creatures we succeeded in bottling upon this 
particular Saturday afternoon—the fresh-water 
rotiferse, entomostraca, infusoria, and the diatoms— 
ye should frighten some of our readers with the 
uray of uncouth words by which the specimens are 
known to the microscopist. Not that foreign 
names, or names derived from the dead languages, 
are wantonly preferred by the scientific world to 
those which are English, but because they enable 
naturalists of different countries and in all parts of 
the earth to have one common designation for an 
object. In microscopy, as well as in entomology, 
sience has already suiffered enough from admitting 
merely local names, which unwittingly lead to 
a false multiplication of species, so we will not 
apologise for bringing forward another remarkable 
Victoria Dock organism under its Latin title. This 
most wonderful specimen, though endowed with 
notion, belongs to the vegetable world, and its name 
is Bactllaria paradoza, the paradoxical bundle of sticks. 
It is impossible to figure the creature, but we will 
hope that a few words about it may stimulate some 
uew disciples of the microscope who may be living 
in London to go down to Victoria Docks and get 
some specimens for themselves. 

This truly wonderful inexplicable atomy of the 
vegetable kingdom Bacillaria paradoxa, the para- 
doxical bundle of sticks, is one of the most common 
fms of life in the Victoria Docks. The sticks 
actually slide the one over the other with an astonish- 
ing velocity! .At times some individuals will be in 
npid movement, while others are motionless. From 
sunrise to noon seems to be the period during 
which the movement is most active, while during 
the afternoon it is very sluggish, and at night almost 
motionless. A practised American observer of this 
weature (Professor Edwards) says:—‘‘ Often and 
often have I spent hours looking at this marvel of 
nature; the motion without apparent cause or mode, 
md invisible joint which, as a friend of mine, an 
tgineer, once remarked, would be a fortune to any 
me who could discover it; for here we have several 
ticks, forming the bundle, moving over each other 
without separating, and yet the use of the highest 
powers of the microscope has failed to detect the 
means of their union into one mass or composite 
group of individuals.”’ 

Imight add more, but enough has been said as 
asample of a Saturday afternoon with a field- 
laturalists’ club in the docks. H. W. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE FAMILY OF 
BURNS. 


Tae death of Colonel William Nicol Burns, in 
ebruary last, once more called public attention to 
the family of the great poet of Scotland. The last 
surviving son of Robert Burns could not pass out of 





the world without notice, and many sincere tributes 
of respect, due to his personal worth as well as to his 
name, were pronounced over his grave. ‘This decease 
of a good and honoured man has recalled to my mind 
certain reminiscences of the Burns family which I 
would not willingly let die, but gladly place on record 
for the sake of those multitudes on both sides of tho 
Atlantic to whom everything connected with the 
personal history of the great Scottish poet has an 
undying interest. 

I spent the summer of 1833 in the fine old town of 
Dumfries, and lodged in the house immediately 
adjoining that in which Robert Burns lived for 
several years, and in which he drew his last breath. 
His widow, the immortalised Jean Armour, was still 
alive, and occupied the same dwelling. For thirty- 
seven years she had quietly and unostentatiously pur- 
sued the even tenour of her way, without once chang- 
ing her abode or any habit of her life. She appeared 
to be a woman of a subdued spirit, and of very 
unassuming manners. She saw little company, and 
never aimed at mingling in “‘society.” I cannot 
say that I ever made her acquaintance, though she 
was to me an object of great interest. For several 
months I saw her almost daily, standing at her 
door, or sitting at an open window, knitting a 
stocking or doing some similar piece of simple work. 
She appeared to me very like the widow of a 
humble Scottish farmer, both in her dress and her 
personal appearance. Her dress was plain, but neat 
and respectable, and she wore that old-fashioned 
Scotch female cap, or head-dress, called a mutch, the 
equivalent of the German miitze. Round this was 
tied the usual appendage, worn by widows and 
elderly women, a broad black ribbon. Mrs. Burns 
had doubtless in her younger days many real attrac- 
tions, and in the eyes of her husband she was beauti- 
ful; but when I saw her she could not be said to pos- 
sess any remains of beauty. Her face was evidently 
more of a square than an oval shape, and her features 
were of a somewhat hard character; yet there was 
something in her figure and expression that seemed 
to tell that she had a history, and that her lot had 
not been that of an ordinary woman of her class. 
It did not require any uncommon stretch of imagi- 
nation to figure her as she charmed, fifty years 
before, the youthful and impassioned Robert Burns, 
who saw in her all that his heart and fancy prized, 
and who made her the subject of ‘a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw,” one of the purest and tenderest of 
all love songs. 

In the course of the same summer her eldest son, 
Robert, retired from the Stamp Office, London, 
where he had held a situation for nearly thirty years. 
Of the three sons of Burns who survived him, 
Robert most resembled his father in form and 
features, as well as in many mental characteristics. 
He was a man of varied accomplishments, and pos- 
sessed excellent conversational powers. He had a 
good knowledge of music and a turn for poetry. 
He was also a fair mathematician and classical 
scholar. I spent not a few hours in his company, 
and was struck with his great knowledge of London 
and London life. From him I derived my first 
correct information regarding the great metropolis 
and its multitudinous inhabitants. I admired his 
vast and varied knowledge, derived so largely from 
his own observation and experience; and I feel 
bound to say that, though he was not a man fitted 
to take any high social position, and never held a 
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place in public esteem like that attained by his 
two younger brothers, he always spoke like one who 
knew and valued the proprieties of life. He was 
indeed a kindly, well-informed, and social man, who 
had a real love of learning, and was no stranger to 
its higher delights. I afterwards heard that the 
people who most courted his company were certainly 
not of the better sort, and that his social disposition 
exposed him occasionally to too strong temptations. 
Yet, honoured and esteemed by many as the eldest 
son of Burns, he died at Dumfries, in 1857, and 
was buried in the splendid mausoleum that covers 
his father’s dust. 

The year after my summer residence in Dumfries 
Mrs. Burns departed this life, having survived her 
husband thirty-eight years. ‘‘She had been,” says 
Mr. M‘Dowall, the ingenious author of ‘‘ Burns in 
Dumfriesshire,” ‘‘ an object of universal respect, on 
account of her many virtues and the interest which 
attached to her as the ‘ Bonnie Jean’ of her hus- 
band’s verse, and the uncomplaining, fond, and 
faithful companion of his wedded life.” A great 
company of mourners surrounded her remains as they 
were deposited in her husband’s grave. During her 
long widowhood she had been enabled to live in 
simple comfort, beyond the fear of want. The fund 
raised by Dr. Currie’s Life of the poet, and edition 
of his works, joined to subscriptions from various 
quarters, had given her the means of respectably 
supporting and educating her young family. Her 
eldest son got aclerkship in the Stamp Office, and 
the two younger Indian cadetships. But as in time 
her resources began to fail, the late Lord Panmure, 
father of the present Earl of Dalhousie, having vainly 
solicited a pension for her from the British Govern- 


ment, settled upon her an annuity of £50 out of his 


own pocket. This income, so generously given, she 
was enabled to surrender when her son, James 
Glencairn Burns, having received a good appoint- 
ment in the Indian Commissariat, had it in his 
power to make a suitable provision for his mother. 
Having mentioned the name of this excellent son 
of Burns, I take the opportunity of saying that I 
had the pleasure of meeting him one evening when 
he was home on furlough a few years before his 
mother’s death. He was paying a visit at the time 
to Miss Dickson, an excellent and benevolent old 
lady who resided in Clarencefield Cottage, a pretty 
residence in the parish of Ruthwell, which lies on the 
shore of the Solway, about ten miles south-west of the 
town of Dumfries. This parish must ever be asso- 
ciated with the name of Dr. Henry Duncan, the 
philanthropic originator of savings banks, and a 
man of very varied accomplishments. It also con- 
tains the hamlet and mineral well of Brow, where 
Burns spent some of the last weary days of his life. 
Miss Dickson was the aunt of the sainted Robert 
M‘Cheyne, whom I often met under her hospitable 
roof. Her visitor, Captain Burns, struck me as a 
plain, unaffected man, of no distinguished appear- 
ance, yet with the breeding and spirit of a gentle- 
man. He was well informed, frank, and affable, 
with more sense than sentiment; and he sang during 
the evening, in a simple, artless manner, some of his 
father’s songs. I felt it a privilege, not to be for- 
gotten, to hear Burns’s songs warbled by his own 
son. I must not forget to add that this aunt of 
Robert M‘Cheyne was a lady of no common character, 
and had a remarkable history. Iam not going to 
place on record any part of the romance of her life; 
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but I shall put down the substance of what sho told 
me the last time I saw her, about one of her youthful 
companions. That companion was ‘ Willie Kil. 
patrick,” as she called him, the son of a proprietor 
in the neighbouring parish of Caerlaverock. He 
had been her playmate and schoolfellow in her early 
days, for they were ‘‘neighbour lairds’ children.” 
Willie Kilpatrick went to push his fortune in London, 
where he became a merchant. He afterwards pro. 
ceeded to Spain,‘ and settled at Malaga. There he 
married a lady of a grand Spanish family, and one of 
his daughters was the mother of Eugénie, Empress 
of the French. ‘Little did I think,” exclaimed the 
old Scotch lady, ‘‘ that my companion in youth, Willie 
Kilpatrick, whom I met in London s0 late as 1812, 
was to have a grand-daughter that should be an 
Empress.”’ But as strange things have often happened 
in this world; and some may think strange enough 
this narrative thread that connects together Burns, 
“Bonnie Jean,” Robert M‘Cheyne, and Eugénie, 
Empress of the French. J. D. 
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Tuts celebrated and admired painter died at Argen- 
teuil, near Paris, on the 13th of June, 1858. Since 
that time his reputation has not diminished, and no 
one has been found to.rival him in his own field of 
excellence. 

He is probably best known as a composer in this 
country by the Art Union print of his Christus 
Consolator, painted in 1837, and which is familiar to 
all by the numerous copies of the subject—Christ 
standing at the head of a group of suffering human 
creatures and dispensing to them divine welcome, aid, 
and comfort. It is curious, with regard to this com- 
position, to note the fact that Scheffer, having intro- 
duced into the foreground a negro slave with fetters 
falling off his limbs, the American prints after the 
design, left out the figure of the black altogether! 
We presume that now, such has been the revolution of 
feeling, Ary Scheffer’s design would be tolerated in 
its entirety in every part of America. 

Two other of Scheffer’s most celebrated works, 
‘‘ The Two Mignons,” were rendered very familiar 
in about the year 1848, by two splendid engravings. 
Of these ‘‘ Mignon pleurant sa patrie” is by far the 
more pathetic and striking. The subject, it will be 
remembered, is from Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ;” 
and the figure of Mignon standing, or rather leaning 
with bare arms on a sort of lectern, and turning her 
pensive face upwards, leaves an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. These figures are said to have been life 
studies from Scheffer’s much beloved daughter, Cor- 
nélie, afterwards married to M. Marjolin, a physician 
of Paris. 

The frequentors of our galleries will also remember 
the appearance in London, in 1854, at the French 
gallery of the “Francesca di Rimini ”—a replica 
of the original which was first exhibited in Paris in 
1835. This is the work that was purchased by Lord 
Ellesmere for eleven hundred or twelve hundred 
guineas. In the same year also appeared a copy of 
“The Conversion of St. Augustine,” anothercelebrated 
picture. This we believe was purchased by the Duke 
of Argyll for two hundred and fifty guineas. 

The exhibition of these paintings raised the reputa- 
tion of Scheffer in this country to a point from which 
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*; has never declined. Thenceforward his name, like 


those of Delaroche, Rosa Bonheur, and Edouard | 


Frere, became singled out of the illustrious crowd of 
French artists, as those whose style most suited 


regularly exhibited here. His ‘Three Maries” 
appeared in 1856 ; and in 1857 the managers of the 
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“ronch Gallery had a ‘‘ Christ crowned with Thorns.” | 
The Art Exhibition of Manchester saw more of his | 
works in one assemblage than any other in England; | 
there was a “ Francesca di Rimini,” then in the pos- | 
session of Mr. John Dillon; and four of the subjects | 
derived from Faust, namely, “ The First Interview 
between Faust and Marguerite,” ‘‘ Love Scene in the | 
“arden,” “Marguerite at Church,” and ‘‘The Vision.” | 
“St. Augustine with St. Monica his Mother” was also | 
there, contributed by Mr. Richard Holland. There | 


were also ‘“‘ Dante and Beatrice,” ‘‘ Christ weeping 
over Jerusalem,” ‘The Magdalen,” belonging to 


| Madame Salis Schwabe (a friend of the artist, and 
_ at whose house he made his stay on his visit to Man- 
English taste. After that, Scheffer’s works were | 


chester in 1857), and ‘Christ teaching Humility,” 
from the collection of Mr. John Aikin. 
In the following year, 1858, the London public 


made acquaintance at the French gallery with his 
‘‘ Marguerite at the Fountain,” and “ Faust holding 
the Poisoned Cup,” two of his latest and most finished 
productions. 

In the Exhibition of 1862, we remember his 


_“§t. Augustine and St. Monica,”’of all others perhaps 


his most representative work, which then came out of 
the custody of the Imperial Government. 

The mention of these pictures will recall to the 
mind something of the aims and characteristics of an 
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artist who reached the heights of fame by a path and 
in a manner peculiarly his own. 

Ary Scheffer was born in 1795, at Dordrecht, or 
Dort, in South Holland, a town immortalised by 
Cuyp’s brilliant landscapes; his father being a 
German artist of no great distinction, and his 
mother, formerly Madile. Lamme, a Dutch lady. 
Losing her husband whilst her eldest son was 
still young, Madame Scheffer betook herself to Paris, 
and thenceforward devoted herself with unceasing 
care to the bringing up of her three children. Scheffer 
may thus be considered to have been, to all intents 
and purposes, a Parisian. His tutor was Guérin, 
then a fashionable artist, from whom, it is said, 
he did not learn much, beyond a small amount of 
technical knowledge. 

As early as in 1810 he painted a- picture on the 
subject of ‘‘Hannibal;” in 1811 he produced 
a ‘ Malvina,” and “Death of Pliny the elder.” 
His ‘‘ Abel Thyrza” in 1812 was exhibited; and 
for a long series of years we find a succession of 
works, taken either from classical sources—such 
as ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘ Socrates defending 
Alcibiades,” ‘‘ Ulysses recognised by his Nurse ”’— 
or from history, chiefly French, for example: ‘ St.” 
Louis receiving the Viaticum,” “The Death of 
St. Louis,” ‘St. Louis seized with an Infectious 
Malady caught from visiting the Sick,” ‘‘ Henri 
Quatre on Horseback ;’’ and others from Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, ‘The Antiquary” and “The Heart 
of Midlothian; ” and a few from domestic subjects 
—‘‘ The Grandfather,” ‘Tho Grandmother,” ‘‘ The 
Aged Peasant,” and so forth. 

The earlier of these, as may be expected, were mere 
boyish efforts, showing nothing beyond a fair medio- 
crity. But picture painting for sale was at this time 
a necessity, in order to help out the needs of the 
family, and the truth is that Ary Scheffer began 
to practise his art om before he had thoroughly 
learnt it, so that all his life long he was more or less 
trying to overtake the lost years of his youth. But 
as his exertions were great, so his generosity, to his 
own family and to strangers, was without stint. His 
purse was a common stock from which relatives and 
friends alike were at liberty to draw at discretion; and 
at the end his savings, it is said, did not amount to 
more than his yearly income had been in his most 
prosperous days. 

The turning-point in his fortune took place in 1826, 
when he was introduced to the Orleans family by Baror 
Gérard. His duties were simply those of drawing and 
painting master to the young princes; but from this 
station he ultimately became the familiar and attached 
friend of the family, a connection which reflected 
honour on both sides. 

In politics Scheffer was an ardent Republican. 
Before his introduction to the Orleanses he had been 
one of the Carbonari; but in July, 1830, he accom- 
panied M. Thiers from Paris, on an expedition to 
Neuilly, upon no less an embassy than that of 
requesting the Duke of Orleans to repair instantly 
to Paris, on the downfall of Charles x, for the pur- 
pose of being elected King of the French. Some 
curious traits of this journey are narrated by Mrs. 
Grote.* It appears that on the morning of the 
30th, M. Thiers, in white stockings and shoes, and 
wearing spectacles, called upon Scheffer, who was a 
good horseman, and invited him to take the road to 





* Memoirs of the Life of Ary Scheffer. 1860, (Murray.) 





Neuilly. Paris at that time was broken up, and 
there were barricades in the streets. At one of 
these obstacles M. Thiers, mounted on a small pony 
had to scramble over as he best could, being almost 
lifted bodily over, pony and all, by the laughing 
leaders of the mob, who favoured the errand. m 

At Neuilly they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, the result of which was that the latter 
repaired to Paris next morning, and in due course 
ascended his perilous throne. 

Many will remember the events of 1848, the 
hasty but well-ordered flight of the King and his 
family, and the rather more ludicrous than romantic 
adventures which marked it. Mrs. Grote relates that 
on the day of the departure, the 24th of February, 1848, 
Ary Scheffer was on duty as Captain of the National 
Guard, and M. Oscar de Lafayette happening to 
meet him, observed that it was irksome to have to 
defend a monarchy he did not respect, still he felt it 
to be his duty. ‘The two repaired to the Tuileries 
Garden and posted themselves on a terrace under the 
King’s windows. A quantity of straw was strewn on 
the steps, and as they wore sitting on it, Scheffer 
heard his name called. It was the Queen, who told 
him of the intention and plan the family had formed 
of escaping. Soon the whole party appeared, 


_ equipped for their final departure. Scheffer conducted 


them through the garden to the grille, which opens 
into the Place de la Concorde, and then, amidst some 
apprehensions from the crowd, who were cool, if not 
menacing, they took their undignified departure. 
Scheffer, as he had prepared for the entrance, thus 
assisted at the exit of the Louis Philippe monarchy. 

During the tumultuous scenes that followed, 
Scheffer took his place as a fighting man with the 
rest, and behaved throughout with gallantry and 
courage. After the establishment of the Republic, 
General Cavaignac sent him the Cross of Commander 
of the Legion of Honour, but Scheffer returned 
it, saying he wished to forget the horrors of civil 
war. 


To complete his political history, it may be added 
that he continued the ardent friend and supporter of 
the French Republic whilst it lasted ; but when its 
sudden end came in the coup d'état of Decem- 


ber, 1851, he was in despair. For weeks he was in- 
capable of working, so keenly did he feel the shock of 
the outrage. 

The most agreeable episode in the life of Scheffer 
as an art-teacher, was his assistance in the tuition of 
the Princess Marie of Orleans, who died young. 
Showing early a talent for composing historical 
subjects in drawing, the princess was encouraged to 
cultivate this art; and she did so, grouping very 
cleverly, but executing her work unskilfully, from 
want of knowledge of the human figure. At length 
she herself became dissatisfied, and asked Scheffer 
to find her something to do less dull and monotonous. 
He suggested modelling, first in relief, and then in 
the round; and after many trials and failures, 
she was so persevering as in the end to produce 4 
celebrated figure, the merit of which is generally 
acknowledged, ‘‘ Joan of Arc watching her Armour,” 
which is now placed in front of the Law Courts at 
Orleans. The few works in sculpture that Ary 
Scheffer left behind him were the result probably 
of this period. 

M. Scheffer has commemorated the features of his 
mother in his picture of ‘‘St. Monica holding the 
Hand of St. Augustine her Son,” and in a full-lengtia 
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narble statue, life-size. This excellent lady died in | represents human nature truly, neither ideally on the 


1839. From this date Scheffer’s style became 
sensibly loftier and more commanding. He had 
changed his residence, and taken up his abode in 
the Rue Chaptal, the well-known atelier, where he 
laboured till the end of his life. In 1850 he married 
the widow of his friend, General Baudrand, a lady 
of English descent, and her he had the misfortune to 
loge in 1856. In all these domestic sorrows the painter 
was supported by the constant and affectionate care 
of his daughter, Cornélie, above mentioned; and in 
his later years he took under his roof, and brought 
up with extreme care and attention, Ary, the child 
of his brother Henri,* who had died. 

In 1850, M. Scheffer visited this country, to his 
great repugnance and dislike, be it said, in order to 
attend the funeral of the ex-King of the French. 
Again he paid England a visit on the occasion of the 
Manchester Exhibition of 1857, and on that occasion 
Mrs. Grote records that he expressed great surprise 
and admiration. He had no idea how rich the 
English school was} above all, the power of dealing 


vith colour which had been attained in this country | 


struck him with immense force. A third and last 
time he set foot on our shores, and this disastrous 
jowney, no doubt, was the remote cause of his 
death. In 1858, the Duchess of Orleans died; and 


Scheffer resolving to pay the last honours to the | 
remains of his benefactress and fricnd, undertook | 
a journey to which his health and strength were | 


unequal. Accompanied by his daughter, he attended 


the funeral at Claremont, but on returning to | 
Iondon was attacked by a form of heart-disease. | 


He recovered sufficiently to be able to be moved 
sowly to Paris, where, for a time, he rallied, and 


even painted a little. But his disorder increased | 
upon him, and his last breath passed peacefully from | 


Po at about a month after the outset of his expe- 
ition. 

As an artist Ary Scheffer was marked by one 
excellence in which he surpassed every one of his 
time, and has had few rivals in any age, namely, 
the faculty of expressing with fulness, yet with 
grace, in a high and refined yet perfectly natural 
manner, the solemn emotions of the soul, the 
reverie of melancholy, the dream of love, the 
sudden pang of pity, tho trance of contemplation, 
o the rapture of devotion. He was the painter, 
par excellence, of the feelings which are strung 
together like a peal of grand organ musicin Milton’s 
“Tl Penseroso.” 

In many particulars his works show deficiencies. 
Very often he does not exhibit, where they might 
lave been expected, knowledge of figure, harmony of 
wlour, and scientific arrangement of light and 
shade, But in the rendering of the highest range of 


the tranquil feelings he is perfect. His was not | 


merely the negative merit of producing a noble cast 
of features, which are dignified merely becauso they 
are placid and without meaning; ho gives you 
the actual workings of the musing soul, of the 
spmt that is in communion with things divine. He 
i$ as'far removed from-the cold formality of the 


Overbeck school as he is from the style of the | 


conventional Madonnas and vapid unmeaning Saints 
which abound in the foreign churches. He is greater 
‘aan Sir Joshua in his ‘‘Muse of Tragedy,” which 
'$ only, after all, a personification of an arl. Ho 





“Henri Scheffer was also a painter, and exhibited six pictures at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, ) , ’ 














one hand, nor artificially on the other. His saints 
and devotees appeal strongly to our sympathies; 
but after all, they are felt to be no mere abstractions, 
but creatures of living flesh and blood. 

If it be asked how it came to pass that a man of 
such remarkable power in one direction was so 
deficient in technical matters, the answer is to be found 
partly in his training and partly also in the principles 
which he adopted. He was in no small measure a 
follower of the natural school, corresponding to 
Wordsworth in our modern literature. He hated 
the formal rules of-the lecture-room and studio, out 
of which all the life and spirit was dying away. 
But in rejecting technicalities and traditions about 
grouping, composition, contrasts of colour, and so 
forth, he unfortunately neglected also (as he after- 
wards admitted) much that was good and valuable. 

Taking for example his ‘‘ Mignons,” the expression 
of Mignon’s face is marvellously elevated, without 
a trace of self-consciousness. It strikes the imagina- 
tion and awakens the sympathy at once. Yet the 
drawing is admitted to be inaccurate, the colour is 
cold, and the light and shade unskilful. In his 
haste to be free from what is factitious and tricky in 
art, Scheffer threw away too much, and the result 
often is a thinness and falling away in the accessories 
of his pictures. 

Out of all his productions tho hest, according to the 
taste of many, is the “St. Augustine and St. Monica.” 
The “ Francesca” will be, perhaps, the most popular, 
from its brilliant design. Next to this are the 
**Mignons,’’ and the other designs from Goethe. 
The ‘Three Maries” is also a work of very high 
order; and all his studies from the most sacred of 
themes, the Life and Death of Christ, are felt never 
to fail from unworthiness of conception; though 
sometimes if must be owned they are meagre in 
detail and execution. 

Tho likeness of the artist from which our engraving 
is taken was, we believe, executed in the last year of 
his lifo. 

M. Scheffer was, throughout life, a portrait painter, 
but after his removal to the Ruo Chaptal no one 
sat to him but personal friends. Amongst these were 
the Queen of the French, Beranger, the Prince de 
Joinville, Cavaignac, Lamennais, Liszt, Madame 
Viardot, Madame Ristori, and Charles Dickens. 

In the same vault at Montmartre in which rest 
the remains of Scheffer and his mother, are deposited 
also those of his friend Daniel Manin, the patriot, 
who defended Venice in 1819. 





MANAGING AND MUDDLING: 
4 PEEP INTO TWO WORKMEN’S HOMES. 
BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER, 


Tue reader is requested to accompany me to a district 
of the East of London, a densely-populated neigh- 
bourhood, consisting of a cluster of dirty narrow 
streets, from which branch numerous still dirtier and 
narrower courts. The main streets are—shall we 
say, of course—thickly studded with public-houses, 
and also contain a number of small and not over- 
cleanly shops of the ‘‘general” order; while the 
private residences, both in streets and courts, are 
exclusively occupied by tenants belonging to the 
working classes, and ranging from highly-paid and 
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moderately well-to-do artisans to labourers of the 
odd-job-man class. The latter, it need scarcely be 
said, being very poorly paid, and very ill-to-do in 
the world, often not knowing where their next meal 
is to come from—sometimes finding it an un- 
pleasantly long time in coming at all—through- 
out their lives endure a poverty practically severer 
than that of actual paupers, though not felt by them 
to be so, by reason of a spirit of independence which, 
to those possessing it, makes the scantiest meal 
earned by honest labour preferable to the most 
bounteous supply of the proverbially “ bitter’’ bread 
of charity. 

In a court in this neighbourhood, known as 
Badger’s Buildings, and consisting of forty small 
six-roomed houses, are the two dwellings, the be- 
longings and inner life of which we now purpose 
unveiling. They are next door to each other, and 
we will take the first as we go up the court and 
begin with its ground floor. This floor consists of a 
parlour, a kitchen, and a third apartment which 
might be called either back kitchen or washhouse, or 
back kitchen and washhouse, since it combines the 
leading features of both, a large built-in copper 
occupying the recess on one side of the fire-grate, 
and a cupboard for saucepans and the like, with a 
small plate-rack above it, the other; while the grate 
itself is of sufficient dimensions to admit of the 
household cookery being comfortably carried on at 
it when, in the summer months, it is desirable to keep 
the kitchen—as the living room—as cool as may be. 
A glance even at this back kitchen, the roughest 
room of the household, shows at once that the 
domestic management of the establishment is of the 
“thorough” order. The wooden lid of the copper 
The 


tells, by its whiteness, of regular scrubbing. 
plate-rack, which exhibits the same scrupulous clean- 


liness, is arranged with the utmost neatness. The 
fire-grate, though not in use, it being winter time, is 
brightly black-leaded. The little window, though it 
only looks into the walled-in strip of back yard 
attached to the house, is clean and neatly curtained, 
and the flagged floor is well washed and white- 
stoned. 

The parlour—the “best” room—displays the 
same thoroughness of housewifery order and cleanli- 
ness, aud to one acquainted with working-class 
households it would also indicate that the family 
was, in its degree, comfortably circumstanced. The 
chest of drawers, centre table, couch, two easy, and 
half-dozen smaller chairs that make up the principal 
furniture of the room are en suite, and though old- 
fashioned, they have been so well preserved and 
tenderly used that they are not merely ‘‘as good as” 
but probably better than new, for they are thoroughly 
seasoned, and show a depth and brilliancy of polish 
which only an extended and liberal expenditure of 
furniture polish, and more still of ‘‘ elbow grease,” 
could give. The hearth-rug is real Brussels, and the 
carpet, though only imitation Brussels, is of the 
better order of imitation goods, and is, moreover, of a 
pattern that harmonises with the papering and 
general furnishing of the apartment, the general 
light and colour in which are considerably mellowed 
from the window being shaded by long curtains of 
red damask. The most treasured of the ‘ house- 
hold gods” are shrined in this room. That hand- 
somely-bound, splendidly-illustrated family Bible 
lying on the centre table contains ‘the simple 
annals” of the family: the ages of the husband 
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and wife, and date of their marriage, the dates of 
the births of their children, and of the death of ong 
little one who has ‘“ gone before,” and whose littl, 
toy-house under the glass shade on the chimney-pieca 
is, after the lock of its hair, the most precious of al] 
the mother’s treasures. This Bible, which must hare 
cost somewhere between three and four pounds, wil] 
go down to the children as a family heirloom and 
register, together with the old leather-bound ono 
which had come to the father on the death of his 
wages and in which, in addition to the entry of his 

irth, is a note in his dead mother’s writing of the 
date on which he, her favourite son, ‘‘ went out in 
the world.”” Three other books in ornamental 
bindings that lie on the table around the great Bible 
have also a ‘“‘family’’ value, as they are the latest 
school prizes of a son and daughter who have now 
left school. A pair of curiously-carved ivory fans, 
and a case of Chinese chop-sticks fixed over the 
chimney-piece, have, doubtless, also a value beyond 
their intrinsic one, such articles of foreign dijouterie 
being, in all probability, the gift of some sea-going 
relative of the family. The remaining ornamentation 
of the chimney-piece is made up of small glass 
lustres, coloured vases with wax flowers, and polished 
sea-shells; while, by way of pictorial adornment, on 
the walls area number of photographic portraits and 
some steel engravings, all nicely framed. 

Now let us take a look at the family, who have been 
in the kitchen while we were looking at the other 
apartments; and as it happens to be the last day of 
the week, we shall see something of the Saturday 
night of a modern cotter of the better order. Tho 
room you see, like the others, is clean, orderly, and 
appropriately furnished, and at the present moment 
it looks especially bright and comfortable in the light 
of a blazing fire. It is ten o’clock, and the family are 
just sitting down to supper. The husband and wife 
are about forty-five, but being a robust, comely couple, 
have very little of the middle-aged in their appearance. 
Seated at one of the outer corners of the square 
table is their eldest son, a well-grown young fellow 
of about eighteen, very like his father, and following 
in his footsteps in the matter of trade, as he is appren- 
ticed to the firm for which his father works as a 
journeyman. A girl of about twelve, who is helping 
her mother with the supper preparations, completes 
the party in the kitchen, though not the number of 
the family, as between this son and daughiter is 
another girl, who is out at service, while still another 
daughter of seven years has been in bed for these 
two hours past. The father and son are in their 
“second best” suits of dark cloth, having been out 
in the early part of the evening ; and the mother 1s 
also nicely “tidied up,”’ still wearing the marketing 
dress which is her second best; but the little girl who 
has already had her Saturday night’s ‘‘ tubbing,” is 
in deshabille, about which, however, there is nothing 
slovenly. A plate of dry toast on a trivet before the 
fire, and a rush of cheesy-smelling steam that gushes 
forth as the good dame opens the oven door, indicate 
that the supper is to consist of Welsh rarebits. A 
frugal meal, you see, but withal a tasty one; one 
which is a favourite Saturday night one with our 
representative family, who though they enter upon 
it in a leisurely kind of way, and chat pleasantly 
during its progress, still eat with an evident gusto. 
As soon as the supper-things are cleared away, the 
girl—who is allowed as a privilege to “sit up” for 
supper on Saturdays—is sent to bed, but the other 
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three, putting back the table, draw their chairs close 
to the fire, and sit talking in a quiet, cheery way 
forsome time longer. At length, however, about half- 
past eleven, they too go to their respective bedrooms, 
in which, as in the lower rooms, all is neat and orderly; 
and before midnight all in the happy little home we 
have thus tried to sketch, are peacefully slumbering. 

Now let us take a look at our second household. 
And, indeed, so far as seeing its inhabitants was 
concerned, it would have been of no use to have looked 
earlier, since they had just come home from the 
theatre as the inmates of the first were going 
to bed. While they are getting a light in the 
kitchen, we will just take a glance at their other 
apartments. You see in an instant that it is a 
case Of this picture and that; that the first house- 
hold is as ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr’’ compared with this 
oe. In the back kitchen the little window is 
curtainless, dim from smears and dust, and patched 
here and there with paper. ‘The resources whereby 
the living kitchen may be kept dry and comfortable 
itis easy to see are not utilised. ‘The lid of the heat- 
ing furnace of the copper is hanging loosely by ono 
hinge, the copper itselfis rusty, as is also the fire-grate, 
and both copper and grate are used as receptacles for 
waste odds and ends. Clean and unwashed dishes 
ao mingled ‘ higgledy-piggledy”’ on the plate 
shelves, and the flagged floor, in its grimy uncleanli- 
ness, presents an appearance unpleasantly akin to 
that of a street footpath. 

The appliances of the back kitchen being neglected, 
the parlour has to a certain extent to be used as a living 
tom, a circumstance that should, in some measure, 
perhaps be held accountable for the state in which 
wefind its furniture, which is of the ‘‘ Brummagem”’ 


order, made rather to look at (superficially) than to 


use. Showy as to form, shiny as to veneer, but 
fimsy as to material, and ‘thrown together” as to 
workmanship. The carpet—once gaudy enough, as 
youmay tell by little patches here and there about 
the edge—is, for the most part, of a dusty brown 
colour. One leg of the creaky-looking sofa is propped 
bya piece of wood, the castor having come off and 
not been replaced. That chair pushed so closely 
against a side-table is so placed for support, it being 
minus a leg, and the upper part of the back of another 
chair is lying like a drifted piece of wreckage under 
a chest of drawers, which in their turn exhibit a 
deficiency in the matter of handles; while they, the 
centre table, and the furniture generally, show ugly 
chippings off and scratchings of veneer. ‘There is 
little attempt at chimney-piece or other minor orna- 
mentation, and altogether the room looks slovenly, 
dilapidated, and uncomfortable. 

While we have been making this survey, the 
people of the house have lit their lamp and stirred 
the fire, which had been banked up during the hours 
of their absence, and we can now observe them. 
They are the same in number, sex, relationship, and 
—so far as a looker-on might judge—age as those of 
the other household, only in this case the youngest 
child, a girl of eight, is down-stairs with the others, 
having been to the theatre with them as a “ half- 
Pricer.” The father and son are in their working 
dlothes, which, as they must have been worn at least 
all that week, look, as a Saturday night dress, un- 
dleanly and untidy. The mother’s dress—she has 
taken off her bonnet and shawl—is of the ‘‘ cheap and 
tawdry” order. Loud as to original colour, but con- 
siderably subdued by wear and dirt ; and with a good 
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deal of its profuse flouncing either pinned up or flying 
free. Late as is the hour, she has evidently been 
making part of her marketing on the way home. 
Lying at the foot of the table is a bunch of vegetables, 
while on it, wrapped in paper, is some butter, two 
rashers of bacon, and a piece of beef, from which the 
mother is now cutting steaks, while the elder daughter 
is wiping out the frying-pan with a piece of paper. 
Meantime the father is ordering: the youngest girl to 
go for the supper beer. While the supper is cooking 
we can take a look round the apartment, and see 
that it is much the kind of one you would expect to 
find from what you had seen of the others. The 
furniture is rather scanty, and a good deal battered, 
showing numerous fractures and occasional total loss 
of limbs, and the crockery is found to be in a some- 
what similar state when the girl comes to set out the 
table, more than one plate being sent back, on the 
ground of being so cracked that gravy would be sure 
to run through them. ‘The general arrangement is 
slovenly, and the general cleanliness doubtful. 
Though there is no actual quarrelling on supper 
being served, there is an ‘‘each-for-himself” air 
about the manner of thoso at table that is un- 
pleasant to behold in a family circle. 

After supper the youngest girl falls asleep in her 
chair, and the other also shows signs of somnolence ; 
but their three elders fall to discussing the play and 
players of the evening ; and here again there is a 
jarring touch in the conversation, the son stigmatising 
as a “‘duffer,” and asserting that he could himself 
‘“‘act the head off,” a performer whom it pleased his 
parents to regard as a comedian of the first degree of 
excellence. But soon they too feel a sense of sleepi- 
ness creeping over them, and rousing the two children, 
they all go to bed, and quiet reigns in this household 
also. 

‘T'wo very different homes these, reader! The one 
like, to use the popular phrase, ‘‘a little palace,” the 
other—what you have seen it. They are so different 
that a stranger would hardly be prepared to find that 
the heads of them are in exactly the samo position in 
life; have precisely the same means wherewith to 
maintain a home. Yet such isthe case. They are 
both mechanics, work in the same shop, earn the 
same wages, and their sons are in the same year of 
their apprenticeship and drawing the same rate of 
pay. Still their homes are the contrast we have seen, 
nor are such differences as meet the eye the only ones 
between them. ‘The master of the first, like Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” can look the whole 
world in the face, forhe owes not any man; and he has 
moreover a share in a building society, and an account 
in the post-office savings bank. But the master of 
the second cannot look the whole world in the face, 
for he owes to many men—to all such men as a 
working man may owe to; to tally-men, small shop- 
keepers, shoemakers, tailors, even to neighbours 
and shopmates. And he has never known what it 
was to save a sovereign. 

The means of the families and the calls upon those 
means being so similar, whence then these diffe- 
rences ? Drink! perhaps the reader answers, and it 
is a very natural guess, for drink often is accountable 
for such differences; but it is not the cause in this 
instance. ‘‘Meat, then! the second family eat too 
much,” exclaims the reader, remembering the two 
suppers. Well, no, not that either, for the first 
family lives much the best upon the whole. Though 
the other has a steak supper on Saturday night, and 
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lives “‘ high” on Sunday, and perhaps even on Mon- 
day, it lives ‘‘hard” during the rest of the week, 
and in the fact ofits thus living ‘‘ high” at the pay, 
and ‘‘hard”’ at the ‘‘blank”’ end of the week, the 
reader may see an illustration of the cause of its con- 
dition—thriftlessness. Yes, their poverty is a thrift- 
less poverty; a poverty arising, not from absolute 
inefficiency of means, but from a thriftless manage- 
ment of sufficient means, and this thriftless typo of 
it forms but too large a percentage of the whole 
poverty existing among the working classes. The 
thriftless poor cannot but notice the contrast between 
themselves and those who, though of the same rank 
in life, are by reason of their thrift the comparatively 
rich. Seeing it, they attempt to palliate it—to excuse 
themselves to themselves—by sundry semi-proverbial 
remarks, such as, that it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence, that it is all in a lifetime, and 
that, let the world jog along as it will, they will be 
freo and easy still. But this is poor consolation to 
themselves, and none at all to society, which to some 
extent has, as well as themselves, to suffer for it. 
They in a too literal and most undesirable sense take 
no heed for the morrow. They are not penny wise, 
and are pound foolish. They habitually live from 
hand to mouth, buying the smallest quantities and 
in the dearest markets—markets to which they soon 
become bound by reason of their indebtedness in them. 
The tally-man and the small shopkeeper who give 
light weight and heavy adulteration, have always 
back debts against them, and could at any time ‘‘ put 
the screw upon them,” and they and the pawnbroker 
grow rich upon them. In many a thriftless household, 
the husband’s Sunday suit(is sent to the pawn-shop 
every Monday morning and redeemed again each 
Saturday night, and as nothing less than a month’s 
interest is ever charged on a pledge, fifty-two months’ 
interest is thus paid in a year—and is paid for year 
after year, until the time arrives when such thrift- 
lessness no longer allows of a man having a Sunday 
suit. 

Thriftlessness is only one out of many results of a 
general lack of good principle. But in no other way 
is the example of an unprincipled parent more 
injurious to a family. It leads to children being 
allowed to “ hang as they grow,” and to their conse- 
quently growing up undisciplined, and predisposed 
to be thriftless themselves when they shall be in a 
position to have anything to be thriftless with. 
Altogether it is a most serious evil, but as it does not 
happen to be a sensational one, the question of the 
possibility of lessening or removing it does not attract 
the degree of attention that it deserves. What may 
be called'housewifery does not come of itself. Where 
a mother does not happen to be a housewife, there is 
but little chance of a daughter turning out to be one. 
But the fact that we have now ladies on our school 
boards may, let us hope, be taken as the end of the 
wedge in the way to reform in this matter. The day is 
perhaps not far distant when attention will be turned 
to the domestic as well as the scholastic training of 
our working-class girls—the wives to be of our work- 
ing men. 
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In giving insertion to the paper on this subject in the 
March part, we knew that all readers would not 
assent to the writer’s rather emphatic assertions. 
We knew at the same time that no subject could gain 
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more by interchange of thought and free discussion, 
Of several communications we give two :-— 


Sir,—I am one of the “clerical prigs” who are 
guilty of the ‘ pedantic foolery” complained of by 
the writer on English pronunciation in the March 
number of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” I commonly say 
‘“‘a happy #s-swe,” and should like to be heard for the 
defence. To begin with, I have hardly ever heard 
the word in question pronounced otherwise, where. 
fore I deny that ‘‘the generations hitherto” haye 
uniformly pronounced it ¢sshu. Probably in this, as 
in many other cases, different pronunciations prevail 
in different parts. ‘Your correspondent refers to the 
word sugar as settling the question. But I should 
like to ask him whether he ,reads, ‘If any man 
shoo thee at the law;’’ whether he tells his congre. 
gation that Gideon and his company were ‘“ faint, yet 
purshooing ;’’ whether he tells his tailor to make him a 


| shoot of clothes; or his wife to order a shooet pudding 


for dinner on the enshooing day ? If he does not do all 
of these, why should he fall foul of me because I do 
not speak of ‘‘ the isshoos of life and death”? One 
who has been ‘long a clergyman in a cultured city” 
ought to have learned that you cannot arguo from 
analogy in English pronunciation. At all events, he 
might have used milder and more modest language 
than that which runs through his article. 

As to the other points on which he touches, evie is 
to my ear prettier than evi]; but we say anvil and 
not anvie. There are not many people of education 
who say “I saw ’er,” or ‘I heard ’im;” and in 
England it would to most ears sound rather affected 
to say “mé son” instead of “my son;” at 
the Bar they say ‘“‘milud:” does your contributor 
wish us to adopt both curtailments ? To be consistent 
he should do so. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. 8. GEDGE, 


Northampton, March 18, 1872. 


oo 


Srr,—In the interests of ‘‘ English Pronunciation,” 
I trust you will allow me to say a few words on the 
subject of an article bearing that title which appeared 
in your issue for March last under the signature of 
“@.D.H.” Agreeing cordially with the writer in 
his appreciation of sweetness and beauty of pronun- 
ciation, I find myself forced to reject most of the 
propositions he so confidently makes. le sets out 
with the singular assertion that our “language is a 
great trust to be jealously guarded by each succecd- 
ing generation.” One might be led to think from 
this that our language is perfect, and that all we have 
to do is to transmit it unimpaired to our successors 
—the fact being that language is nothing more than 
a feeble and constantly varying endeavour to express 
thought by means of speech or writing, and must, 
therefore, be necessarily governed by the advance or 
retrogression of civilisation and refinement. The 
truth is, there is no perfect language—never was 
one, and never will be one: language is a growth, 
is undergoing constant changes and modifications, 
such changes being brought about, not by the 
endeavours of grammarians and philologists, but 
by the spontaneous and unconscious concurrence of 
the mass of tho people who speak and write it. This 
mysterious personality it is which despotically rules 
in the domain of language spoken or written, and 
which will have its way, and does have its way, 2 
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spite of all striving to the contrary. Max Miller, 
in his ‘‘ Scieuce of Language,” shows satisfactorily 
that “language cannot be changed or moulded by 
the taste or fancy or genius of man,” and but for 
considerations of space, he might be largely quoted 
to prove the fallacy of the idea that we have any 
individual influence in preserving it for a future 
eneration. It is not true, as Wordsworth’s famous 
sonnet puts it, that ‘‘ we speak the language Shakes- 
peare spake,” save in a general sense; we all speak 
gach our own language, and every man selects his 
own vocabulary, whether he speak or write. Miiller 
says more than a fifteenth of the words of our version 
of the Bible have become obsolete since 1611. How 
great the changes have been since Shakespeare’s time 
any one who cares to see may discover by a little 
careful attention, while most observers must be aware 
that numerous other changes are taking place almost 
under our own eyes. Thus almost within the memory 
of persons living contémplate has become cdntemplate, 
balcony has changed to balcony, Roome to Rome, while 
chaney, laylock, and goold have been ousted in favour 
of china, Lilac, and gold. In the days of Pope and 
Addison many words were pronounced in a manner 
ve should think barbarous; fault was fawt, vault was 


vawt, oblige was obleege, and tea (for pronouncing | 


which tee ‘‘G. D. H.” twits his ‘clerical prig”’ ) was 
tay—as in the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock ”’— 


‘*Soft yielding minds to water glide away,” 
And sip with nymphs their elemental tea.” 
And again— 


‘And thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


It were an endless task to note all such changes. 


But “‘G. D. H.’s” object is to draw special attention 
tothe mode of pronouncing certain words, and he 
objects, not without justice, to the principle of fol- 


lowing the spelling, as slavish and pedantic. He 
seers, however, at the ‘“‘dead marks on paper,”’ while 
extolling the living sounds, and will have it the latter 
isthe nobler thing: for my part I prefer the litera 
scripta—a legible Bible or Shakespeare, to all vocal 
utterances in the pulpit or out of it. Then he says, 
the “dead marks” got there we know not how. 
Not exactly so, I think. Those who have paid 
attention to the fascinating study of etymology do 
know something about it, and such students will 
hardly ignore, as this writer does, the cardinal fact 
that our spelling is determined as well by the deriva- 
tions of words as by their sounds. The growth of 
our orthography has been slow and imperfect, and it 
sstillin a state sufficiently aggravating to philolo- 
gists, and more so to foreigners who fail to appreciate 


itsarbitrariness. That growth may be traced, though’ 


not with much ease or satisfaction, by any one who 
will be at the pains of inspecting the literature of 
suecessive eras, and such inspector will find that the 
progress has been by no means steadily forward, but 
on the contrary has vacillated much, and frequently 
has been in the wrong direction. Within the last 
five centuries thousands of words once more or less 
common have been discarded, and at least as many 
more have undergone changes in spelling. If such 
changes ever cease altogether, it will be because a 
balance has been struck between the claims of sound 
and of etymology. As to such words as heather, 
weather, health, wealth, stealth, and others of the sort, 
Which might all be written, as they are spoken, 
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without the a, they yet rightly retain the a asa re- 
minder of their origin; and this remark applies 
to many thousands of words spelled on the samo 
principle. — 

“@. D. H.” tells us that certain of our articulate 
sounds are difficult for the vocal organs, and for that 
reason we ought to do so and so. This is really 
nothing but an idea of his. English lungs are not 
distressed by the pronunciation of English syllables, 
in whatever order they may occur; and the vocal 
organs will neither be soothed nor offended by any 
collocation of vocal sounds belonging to the English 
tongue. The real difficulty which the student of 
elocution has to contend with is that of overcoming a 
bad habit of carelessness—the attempts at which are 
in truth often distressing enough. 

The word son has somehow given special offence to 
this writer, and he denounces it as folly and pedantry 
for any one to pronounce the ¢ in evil, and yet to 
persist in calling ‘‘ young Harry”’ by the same name 
as the luminary of the day. Here the author seems 
oblivious of the Scandinavian origin of son, as well 
as of the far more important fact that the sound we 
give to 0 in son is one of its legitimate sounds, and 
occurs in a multitude of English words, beginning in 
the dictionary with accompany, and running through 
the whole alphabet down to worthy, in all of which 
the o has the sound of the u in fun, and which are so 
numerous that your printer could not cram them 
all into one of your columns even in his smallest 


| type. 


Let us turn now for a moment to the ‘clerical 
prig.” This unfortunate offender is brought to book 
for pronouncing the word tsswe as it is spelled, and he 
is supposed to satisfy his conscience in torturing the 
ears of others by hissing out the doubles. Well, 
but the words hissing and blessing occur frequently in 
the Bible (not to mention others in which the double 
s comes between two vowels), and the officiating 
priest must read them some time or other. Must he, 
according to the rule which “G. D. H.” plainly 
recommends, pronounce the horrid double s, or must 
he insert the A and say hishing and bleshing? and 
would he bea clerical prig if he did—or if he didn’t— 
or how? The writer must settle this point for 
himself, and will do it of course without any 
‘‘pedantic foolery.” As for what Shakespeare 
would have said had he heard his lines — 


‘*Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues,” 


declaimed without the insertion of an unwritten h, I 
can hardly say. He would be a bold man who would 
affirm how the word was sounded in Shakespeare’s 
time, there having been such strange alterations since. 
But see what would be the effect of ‘‘G. D. H.’s” 
implied rule, the rule, namely, which should require 
the interposition of the unwritten A in words of the 
same class, as for instance, assume, assist, sessile, 
assassin, and so on to any extent you please. What 
sort of a hash would the interposed A make of all this 
class of words? Ido not myself like to hear issues 
spoken without the sound of the f, any more than 
the writer does, but that does not settle the fact as 
to Shakespeare, who may have heard it pronounced 
as it is spelled, and have been perfectly satisfied. 

As to the word Derby, the writer recalls the time 
when all classes pronounced it Darby, and insists on 
its being so pronounced because Darby is a bright, open 
sound, and Derby a dull one—(if he could carry his 
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recollection a little further baek he might recall a 
prior time when the general voice pronounced the 
word Derby—but let that pass). But is there not 
another implied rule here? Plainly there is—and 
Derby must not be allowed to monopolise all the 
brightness. Pass the rule, and, presto! all the clergy 
are clargy, clergymen clargymen; and the clerical 
prig becomes a elarical prig. Further, all our mer- 
cers must be marcers, our merchants marchants, and, 
to cut the matter short—for the same “ all-sufficient 
reason,” as ‘‘G. D. H.”’ puts it—a huge portion of 
the dictionary must be revised and corrected (?) in 
the interest of the bright, open, and beautiful. 

The writer next makes a demand upon us to follow 
the Irish example in substituting me for my. To a 
great extent this is done already, and should not, I 
think, be carried further. In speaking “ trippingly ” 
we do habitually say me for my, as well as be for by, 
unless we wish to emphasise either word—and surely 
it would be a loss to substitute the short for the 
long sound in serious or solemn discourse, to say 
nothing of abandoning the distinction between the 
personal and possessive pronouns. 

The writer goes further astray in expressing the 
pronunciation of words. We do not all of us call 
‘‘one” wun; in the northern counties the pronuncia- 
tion is wan; it was called wone some centuries back, 
as it is yet in some places; still further back it seems 
to have been sounded like hone without an aspirate, 
and we find it written oen, as in ‘‘Churchyarde’s 
Chippes.” Again, we do not sound “two” as tu, 
but as ¢oo; and the public certainly do not call this 
journal the Lesshur-our ; the sound of zis inherent in 
‘‘Jeisure,”? and cannot be expressed by. any other 
letter. On turning to Chambers’s pronouncing dic- 
tonary I find the sound of ‘leisure’ expressed 
thus: lézh’ddr, which the reader will hardly fail to 
recognise as the true sound. 

After so many objections, I can yet heartily endorse 
the writer’s opinions in regard to the letter H. It is 
a huge absurdity to persist in aspirating him and her, 
regardless of the place or the value they have in a sen- 
tence; and it is really “‘ distressing” to note how young 
ladies will sometimes, while reading or talking fluently, 
bring themselves up suddenly with a sob or a gasp 
in order to cram in the aspirate where it is not wanted, 
and where it would be much better omitted. The 
quotation given by ‘‘G. D. H.” from Othello— 


‘*She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her, that she did pity them,” 


is precisely in point. Zim and her should never be as- 
pirated, save when it is right to emphasise them—as it 
always is when they begin asentence ; and it is a fact 
that in nine cases out of ten the attempt to aspirate 
them in the middle of a period only leads to misplaced 
emphasis. However, the letter 4 has been a stumb- 
ling-block for ages, and the use he makes of it seems 
to have become of late the test of a speaker’s right 
to open his mouth at all. From all that appears, there 
has never been any unanimity on the subject. Gram- 
marians insist on ‘a hand,’ “a house,” “a horse,”’ 
while we read in the works of Sydney Smith ‘an 
house,” ‘an horse,” ete., etc., after the manner of our 
version of the Bible. One modern work lying on my 
table is entitled ‘‘ An Historical Essay,” and another 
“A Historical Survey.”” Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? 
I am, Sir, ete., 
UNA VOCE POCO FA. 
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VPrurteties, 


Lowrurr ParriorisM.—The death of the late Earl of 
Lonsdale recalled this honourable incident in the past history 
ofthe family, as recorded in the ‘‘ Universal Magazine” for 
1782 :—‘‘Sir James Lowther, Bart., on Friday, the 7th 
inst., waited on Lord Keppel, and, after having expressed his 
concern that the county subscriptions for building ships of war 
were not carried on with greater spirit, requested his Lordship 
to present his humble duty to the king, and at the same time 
to request his Majesty would accept of a man-of-war, mounting 
seventy-four guns, completely manned, rigged, victualled, and 
fitted for action ; the whole expense to be paid out of his own 
private fortune. Lord Keppel, astonished at such an unex. 
ampled instance of magnanimity, remained for a few moments 
silent. At length he assured Sir James that the matter should 
instantly be laid before the king. This was accordingly done, 
and the proposition acceded to in the most elegant manner by 
the sovereign. When we consider that the expense of building 
and fitting such a ship for action cannot be less than £74,000, 
we may venture to assert that a higher instance of public virtue 
cannot be found in the history of this or any other country. 
If the nobility have any grace, wisdom, or understanding, 
which is every day prayed for in the churches, they will 
instantly follow the example of this elevated character, instead 
of daily wasting thousands in idle dissipation.” 


Reticious Tract Socrery Depér in Rome.—The following 
is an extract from a letter written by M. Modon, the depositary 
of the Religious Tract Society in Rome, in reference to an 
attempt made to destroy the depot. He says :—‘ While 
standing in the depdt I began to suspect that something was in 
the wind, by observing that the priests who passed along looked 
at our store with unwonted pleasure, and then whispered to 
each other. Soon after, I perceived a small line of smoke 
issuing from an opening in the cellar, that is situated below our 
depdt. At first, I thought that some one had introduced one of 
the bombs which the priestly party are accustomed to employ, 
and went out into the street to watch what would happen, but 
I immediately thought that no time ought to be lost, and so 
informed one of the guards. It was then discovered that there 
was a fire in the cellar, which was full of wood and charcoal. 
Two fire-engines and a large number of the fire brigade soon 
arrived, and were soon joined by a third fire-engine, which con- 
tinued to throw water into the cellar for two hours. While 
the fire lasted, many of the priests and nuns from the neigh. 
bouring church of the Stimate, waited with a patience worthy 
of a better cause, in the hopes of seeing the flames burst forth 
from the windows of the heretical library. I heard some ladies 
saying, ‘Let it alone, let it alone, it is only the Protestant 
library,’ and Sig. Ribetti heard three priests making similar 
remarks. Another, pointing to me, said,‘ What a pity it is 
that that rascal is not in the cellar.’ Truly the charity of the 
wish is sublime. But even if our enemies had succeeded in 
burning all our stock, in three or four days we could have had 
the loss supplied from Florence.” 


Prince ARTuuR ON THE PaLesTINE ExpLoration Fvyp. 
—Prince Arthur, presiding at a meeting held in support of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, alter some reference to what the 
explorers have done, said :—‘*This is a subject on which 
we ought all to take the deepest interest, as we can never 
get weary of listening to accounts about Palestine. Each name 
is so well known to us, and is so closely associated with our 
earliest childlike recollections, that we appear to be hearing 
accounts of our best and truest friends.” ‘These words contain 
a hint that may be worth the attention of those who want to 
exclude Biblical teaching from schools. Those persons do not 
understand their countrymen, or how deep a hold Scriptural 
histories have ever had upon the English mind. It is precisely 
because millions feel exactly in the way Prince Arthur has 
described that they will not deny their children the privilege 
of making early acquaintance with such ‘‘friends.” It may 
be highly unphilosophical to have such affection for ancient 
Asiatic nomenclature, it may be better to devote ourselves to 
the biography of marine Ascidians; but the English people 
love the English Bible, and the learned men in the Jerusalem 
Chamber are not labouring at work for which they will receive 
cold thanks. ‘Our country,” added the Prince, “fought to 
take, and always takes, the lead in all matters connected with 
the Bible.” Secular educators are very wise, but should not 
be too wise to note this. —The Jllustrated London News. 
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BY JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A., D.D., F.R.A.S., 
Late Examiner in English Language, History, and Literature to the University of London. 
A Handbook of the English Tongue. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half 


bound ; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. This work is designed to.meet the wants of the Higher Classes in Schools, and will b. 
an important aid to those who are preparing for Competitive Examinations, or are looking forward to Professional Life. 
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“‘For the English language ‘ Marsh’s Lectures,’ ‘Latham’s Handbook,’ and, perhaps better than any for this particular examination, ‘ Angus’s 
Handbook of the English Tongue,’ should be studied. For the literature it is also necessary to use a Handbook, and here, again, ‘ Angus’s’ is probably the 
most useful.” — The /udian Civil Service in the London Quarterly Review. 

“‘ The student who shall master this volume will know his mother tongue as few scholars know it. It is a book at once thorough and comprehensive,”~ 
British Quarterly Review. 


A Handbook of English Literature. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards; 65. 6d. extra 


boards, gilt top ; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. 
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_ “Altogether it is the most complete, on its particular subjects, with which we are acquainted. It is not a mere compilation, but a work abounding in 
original criticism and compendious history, and it is worthy of unreserved praise.” —A theneum. 


The Handbook of Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 


chief British Authors, and arranged chronologically. 12mo. 55. 6d. cloth boards ; 9s. calf ; 9s. 6d@, morocco. 


“Since the publication of Dr. Angus’s ‘ Handbook of Specimens of English Literature’ students have needed no new manual to guide them to the 
works of our foremost writers.” —A theneum. 


The Bible Handbook. An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. 


12mo Edition. With Map. §s. cloth boards; 7s. half-bound; 8s. 6¢. calf; 9s. morocco. Fine Edition, in 8vo, with 
lilustrations, 10s. cloth boards ; 13s. half-bound ; 16s. calf. 
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A Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament. Together 


with a complete Vocabulary, and an Explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous 
Examples and Comments. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 


“We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual of Greek Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves nothing to be desired, and it is 
thoroughly well up to the scholarship of the day.”"—Literary Churchman. sat ' 

“Tt is just the book which young students have long wanted, embodying the results of the latest critical research, and supplying a most trustworthy 
guide.”— Zuglish Independent. 
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The History of Greece. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. 
F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 6s. boards. 


“We are inclined to believe that, except for the youngest beginners, and for those who are far advanced enough to require a larger work, like that of 
Thirlwall or of Grote, this history of Mr. Arnold is the best for scholastic and general purposes which is now before the public.”—Fohn Bull. : 

“There are several noticeable points about this new candidate for public favour. It is so clearly and plainly written as to arrest the attention and 
enchain the interest of the young reader. There are preparatory and supplemental chapters, affording just the information which a student requires, 
respecting the geography of Geese and the archzology and literature of the Greek peoples. And—a great point—the book is abundantly illustrated with 
maps, plans, and woodcuts of a very high character. Mr. Arnold has evidently consulted the best authorities, and his work is thoroughly up tothe scholarship 
of the day. It is just the book for grammar schools.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Tt is necessary that we should have manuals that give in condensed form, for the benefit of young students, the results of the elaborate research of 
scholars. ‘This is what Mr. Arnold has endeavoured to do here, and has done well.” —Noxconformist. 


The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. By Epwin 


DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 32 Star-Maps and 
other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; 9s. extra, with gilt edges. 
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**{ find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book ; lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose. It is long since 
I have seen in any department a piece of work so well done.”—THomMaS CARLYLE. | ' : E: : 

“* A really excellent work, Mr. Dunkin’s name being at once an assurance of its interesting character, and a warrant for its correctness. '— Astronomical 
Register. 
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The History of England to the year 1852. | The Elements of Moral Science. By fF. 
Dy T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S.  I2mo. Two Maps. WAYLAND, D.D. Notes and Analysis by J. ANGUS, D.D. 
55. boards. I2mo. 3s. boards. 


The Elements of English History. By od Used in the Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. 
CurtIs, B.A. For Schools and Families, 1s. limp cloth. | Paley’s Horze Paulinze. With Notes and Sup- 

plementary Treatise, entitled Hor APosToLice. By 

The History of Rome. By T. MILNER, M.A. the Rev. T. R. BrrKs, M.A. With a Map. 12m. 

» I2mo. Maps, 3s. boards. 3s. boards. 
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